NOTICE TO READER. — When you finish reading this mag- 
azine, place a one-cent stamp on this notice, hand the same to 
any postal employee, and it will be placed in the hands of our 
soldiers or sailors at the front. — No Wraprpinc — No ADDRESS. 
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the services rendered. 


May we send you our booklet entitled “‘ Concerning Trusts and Wills”’ ? 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


The Cost of Trust Service 


The compensation given to Executors or Trustees in this Common- 
wealth is subject to the control of the Probate Courts, which limit 
all charges for administration to those that are REASONABLE for 


Therefore, whether you appoint an individual or the Old Colony 
Trust Company, the cost will be substantially the same. The only 
question to be decided is, as to how your estate may be handled 
most advantageously for your beneficiaries. 


Write or call for Booklet B6 


INTERNATIONAL | 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


ORDER BY NAME 


CATS PAW 
CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RUBBER Cco., 


BO STON, MASS. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


PIERCE CO. 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 
cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form. 
Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk. 


Prices, 10c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


CAMPHORATED NT CE 
BROWN SAPONACEOUS DE IFRI 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition, 
Price 25c., at druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 
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BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where i 1S My Dog, IMMORTAL ? 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N. v. 


FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Uindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


WHEN IN DOUBT look to your feet! Weak arches cause untold 
misery Headache, pone in the knees and back come from 


poor fitting shoes. DR. MILLER’S 
FAMOUS ARCH SUPPORTER 
shoes correct defective feet, relieve muscle 
tension, and prevent flat foot. Endorsed 
by hundreds of delight: patrons. 

Consult me. Satisfaction assured. 
Miller’s Celebrated Shoes and Arch Supports 

68 Pemeerton near Somerset St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 
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THERE are now approximately 3000 dogs in 
the various departments of the German army. 
They have been trained by the German Red 
Cross Dog Society. 

THESE war dogs have learned to obey com- 
mands given both by word of mouth and by 
pistol shots. They act as camp guards, trench 
sentries, scouts, and aids to Red Cross workers 
recovering the wounded on the battlefields. 
The stronger are used for hauling. 


THE French use many dogs for these same 
purposes. They also found the dogs of the 
greatest service for drawing sleighs carrying 
supplies through the mountain snows of the 
Vosges when there seemed no other method 
of transportation. After the snow melts the 
dogs draw heavy loads up the steep grades on a 
narrow gauge light railway. 


SOME of these war dogs have been so trained 
that in traversing a field after a battle they 
wholly ignore a dead soldier but bark loudly 
when they discover one wounded, returning to 
their kennels for assistance and leading the 
way back to the injured man. Surgeons and 
stretcher-bearers follow them back. 


NOT all of the most valuable dogs in this 
present war have been of high degree. Thou- 
sands have been just “plain dogs.”’ It’s what he 
can do, not whence he came, that makes a dog 
or man worth while. 


TO mount guard in a trench at listening posts 
for long hours at a stretch, ignoring danger, 
alert every moment — this is what many dogs 
are doing for the armies they serve. Some dogs 
have saved whole companies, especially in 
fogs, revealing by their growling the nearness 
of the enemy. 


PERHAPS when this war is over and our 
American dog-haters have learned the part 
these faithful animals have played in serving 
the cause of humanity and the various coun- 
tries which have employed them, there will be 
less demand on the part of these people for the 
dog’s extermination. It was out of a long past 
age that one deemed himself answering the 
basest insult by the exclamation: “Is thy 
servant a dog!” 


A BILL has been ‘introduced in the U. S. 
Senate providing for the training of a thou- 
sand dogs for war service in France. 


A WRITER in the New York Sun tells us that 
there is a movement on foot in France to honor 
the dog heroes, and indications point to a host 
of such dogs parading through the streets of 
Paris, Bordeaux, and other large cities after 
the war. The French Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals has awarded gold collars, for 
special services, to fifteen French war dogs. 


THE remount station at the cantonment at 
Ayer, Massachusetts, now finished, has accom- 
modations for 8000 horses. It covers 300 acres 
and includes sixty buildings. 


SOMEWHERE in France.”’ Let us remember 
that if that “Somewhere” is unknown to us 
it is not unknown to Him to whom every soldier, 
man and boy, is dearer than to the mother who 
bore him. 


THE hour demands the brave, reverent, even 
cheerful heart. He who may strike no blow 
upon the battlefield, heal no wound where the 
suffering soldier lies, can carry into the daily 
life of store and shop and office this heart. So 
he too will serve his country and his time. 


SOME GOOD FROM WAR 

ITH ail its evils, and their name is legion, 

war is forcing upon millions of our 
people a few things that are for our good. The 
most of us are learning to live either without, 
meat or to eat but little of it. Multitudes will 
doubtless be surprised to discover that their 
health is all the better for this experience. There 
are few who are not denying themselves a score 
of things once hardly deemed luxuries, but 
which look quite unnecessary now in the light 
of their cost today. In addition to this who shall 
measure the sacrifices that have been made 
to share with suffering men and women across 
the sea, the unselfish service that has been 
called forth by the demand for the soldiers’ 
needs, the heroism awakened in the hearts of 
those who have answered their country’s call, 
or who have given their sons and daughters, 
their husbands, their brothers, to what they 
have felt was a great cause. Alas that so many 
lessons we seem able to learn only out of bitter- 
ness and sorrow! 


“WHAT OF THE NIGHT” 


E refuse to think of this appalling war in 
any other terms than those of the faith 
that believes that at the heart of the universe 
the Eternal Goodness lives and reigns. Without 
any solution for the mysteries that perplex us 
when face to face with the unutterable sufferings 
that the war has caused and is causing, its 
waste, its ruin, we are forced to hold that out 
of this night of impenetrable gloom a nobler day 
will dawn. This he must maintain who has not 
abandoned his faith in God. There is an in- 
visible kingdom whose foundations have been 
laid in this earth of ours, a kingdom of truth 
and love and righteousness, and against this 
no gates of hell shall ever prevail. 


A GREAT PACIFIST 


E stated in these columns last year that 

should the hour of testing come no 
nobler patriots would be found than hosts of 
those who had won the opprobrium of the 
pacifists’ reproach. Witness the conduct of 
Henry Ford, — who more reviled, ridiculed, de- 
nounced for his efforts toward peace than he? 
Who, since he has felt that he could not effect 
peace and that war was inevitable, has more 
loyally stood by his country? His great plant 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, turned over to 
the Government, rent free, is but one of the 
generous gifts by which he has won the name 
of patriot as formerly he won the name of 
pacifist. 


A REPROACH TO OUR ARMY 


HE Boston Herald, of September 27, quotes 

from an address made before men of the 

new national army at Ayer the following words 
of Maj. R. B. Barlow: 

““We’ve got to make these men dirty fighters. 
We've got to make them dirty in mind and 
action. They’ve got to be dirty in their facial 
expression. In their every aspect they’ve got 
to be dirty. They’ve got to have the vicious 
look that shows a purpose to kill, kill, kill.” 

If we believed for a moment that this was 
the spirit that the officers of our army desired 
to beget in our soldiers, or that such language 
on the part of an officer met the approval of 
the administration, we should feel the nation 
and the army disgraced in the eyes of all decent 
peoples the world over. The theory is as false 
as the language is low and vulgar. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


friend’’ was a slacker or failed to respond 
when his country and his masters needed his 
services in the world’s greatest war. Quickly 
trained not only for the most dangerous of occu- 
pations, courageous, trustworthy, and resource- 
ful, showing uncanny intelligence in the dis- 
covery and recovery of wounded and dying 
soldiers, thousands of dogs are acquitting them- 
selves like heroes with the armies in Europe. 

Important as is the help of dogs in the attack 
or the defense, their greater usefulness is in the 
aid they are rendering in the great humane work 
that must follow so closely the tide of battle. 
A representative of the British government, 
sent to America recently to purchase dogs for 
the canine relief squads, pays a fine tribute to 
the dogs that have done their part so nobly in the 
great struggle. 

“No one,” he said, ‘can possibly realize the 
grand work that dogs are doing in the great war 
abroad. The chivalry and heroism of the Red 
Cross dogs are perhaps well known, but there 
are thousands of unsung canine heroes who have 
been killed, maimed, and wounded while serving 
the cause of the Allies. 


A TEAM OF ALASKAN DOGS EN ROUTE FOR WAR SERVICE IN FRANCE 


“ Aside from the companionship of dogs, which 
has been such a boon to the men in the trenches, 
many of them have proved such excellent car- 
riers of messages and aids in hauling provisions 
about the trenches that their work is absolutely 
ndispensable. 

“In our kennels in London we have twenty- 
five blinded dogs. They were wounded in the 
thick of fighting. They came back. It is un- 
canny how they seem to realize that they have 
played their part in the greatest struggle of 
mankind. They grope about in the dark, but 
they wag their tails and frisk about just as much 
as to say, ‘Don’t pity us, we have done nothing.’ 
Many of them have been paralyzed by the con- 
cussion of shells. Hundreds have died. More 
dogs are needed, not only at the front but in 
families where there are no children and where 
widows need companionship, so that they may 
forget in a measure the loss of their husbands. 
I have read where there is a law in New York 
State urging the killing of some dogs. If these 
misguided law-makers could see what the dogs 
have done in the war, they would change their 
attitude.” 


DOG-DRAWN BELGIAN AMMUNITION TRAIN 


DOGS IN THE SANITARY SERVICE IN PARIS 


Copyright International News Service 


TWO HEROES 


OU WESCOTT BECK for twelve years 
traveled the treacherous deserts of our far 
west, raising sign posts to point the road to 
water. Rufus, his dog, whose picture appears 
on the opposite page, was his unfailing com- 
panion, friend and helper. His feet shod with 
felt shoes to save them from the burning sands, 
this noble animal, with a thirty-pound pack on 
his back, went with his master into the desert’s 
perilous wastes, seeking to save human life. To 
more than one man, dying from thirst, this dog 
brought the boon of life. The master is dead. 
The dog, disconsolate, is reported dying. Is 
there a reward somewhere out in the dim un- 
known for the master and none for the dog? 


IF I were condemned to spend twenty-four 
hours alone with a single creature, I would 
choose to spend them with my dog. Granting 
that most people would make two or three 
human exceptions, the saying expresses a true 
feeling. — GALSWORTHY 


French Official Photograph 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Friends Some Men Would Exterminate 


~. 


Photo by International Film Service 


SOLDIER 


DOGS AND MEN 


RITING to the Editor of the New York 
Tribune concerning the suggestion of a 
correspondent that we kill all the dogs to in- 
crease food conservation Mr. E. B. Peters, of 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., asks: — 
Why not kill all the men? They eat far more 
than the dogs, and if all the men were killed 
there would be: 


No more kings, 

No more wars, 

No burglars, 

No murderers, 

No unhappy marriages, etc. 

Of course there are some good men; also 
there are some good dogs, also some useful dogs. 

Dogs are, at present, saving lives (at the risk 
of their own) on the battlefield. 

Dogs are guarding property while their 
owners sleep, or attend elsewhere to their 
duties. 


Dogs are guarding women and children (guard- 
ing them from other brutes, often human) while 
the men are at the front. 

Dogs take the place of draft animals in many 
countries (and increasingly at present). 

The Esquimaux dogs do all the draft work. 

There are regions where I have seen them 
sent a mile or two, with heavy baskets, to do 
the marketing. 

They are most necessary as herders of sheep. 

Regarding the current superstition about 
“rabies” (a superstition which caused a man 
recently to throw a dog out of the window of 
a moving train), the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will tell 
Mr. Grenshaw that out of fifty thousand bites 
inflicted, in many cases by dogs with “virulent 
: rabies,” they have no record among their bitten 
employes of one instance in which the bitee 
was in the smallest degree inconvenienced. 


GUARDIAN OF CHILDHOOD 


: A Pee! “The man recovered of the bite; the dog it 
WOUNDED SOLDIER FOUND AND SAVED W88 that died.” (Another reason why the men RUFUS, THE WATER-CARRIER OF THE 
BY HIS DOG should be killed.) DESERT, SAVED MANY LIVES 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RAVING the dangers of that shell-torn 
area known as “No Man’s Land,” times 
without number, and credited with saving the 
lives of one hundred wounded French soldiers 
is the record of ‘“Filax,” German sheep-dog 
and Red Cross worker who visited this country 


FILAX, FAMOUS LIFE SAVER 


a few months ago on furlough granted by the 
French Minister of the Interior. 

Filax was brought to the United States for 
exhibition purposes and now belongs to L. F. 
Wanner of Hempstead, L. I. He is four years 
old and weighs seventy-five pounds. He is a 
hero many times over and the object of atten- 
tion wherever he goes. 

How the Red Cross dogs do their work; search- 
ing out the hiding-places of the wounded sol- 
diers even before the deadly fire of the enemy 
has ceased; bringing back some evidence of 
their findings and conducting the rescuers to 
the spot where lies the wounded man, — all 
this has been repeatedly described during the 
progress of the war. One of the most remark- 
able exhibitions of a dog’s sagacity, however, 
was given by Filax in his long list of rescues. 
It stands as a supreme proof of his fidelity as 
well as his superior intelligence. 

A French lieutenant, in command of a raid- 
ing party, fell into a German trap, with the re- 
sult that his command was cut to pieces. He 
himself was so badly wounded that he was un- 
able to regain his own trenches. He dragged 
himself down a declivity, and lay at full length 
behind a boulder, where the searchers for the 
wounded overlooked him. When he fell his 


helmet rolled off and in some manner was hid- 
den under his doubled-up body. There he 
remained, and there he would have died, if 
Filax, on one of his scouting expeditions, had 
not found him. The dog looked in vain for the 
helmet, and not finding it, squatted upon his 
haunches and slowly, methodically, licked the 


“Filax,’ Friend of the Soldier 


face of the unconscious soldier. This must have 
acted as a restorative, for presently the wounded 
man opened his eyes, and seeing what manner 
of visitor had come to him, pulled out the hel- 
met from under his body and gave it to the dog. 
Shortly after a rescue party, headed by the 
indomitable Filax, found him and brought him in. 


IN THIS CASE IT WAS NOT THE DOG 
HE following will interest all friends of 
the dog. Let them cut it out and send 
it to their local newspapers. The last year has 
been prolific of articles in the public press 
claiming the dog has ruined the sheep industry 
of the country. Therefore exterminate the dog. 
Now, however, the Maine agricultural experi- 
ment station publishes a pamphlet on its attempt 
to raise sheep successfully under its direct man- 
agement. The first year with a flock of one 
hundred sheep the financial loss was $375. Last 
year the loss was $207. And yet dogs had noth- 
ing to do with the failure to make the experiment 

a success. Not a sheep was molested by a dog. 


DOGS SAFE IN ST. PAUL 
OUND — A friend for friendless Fido! 

Dr. Justus Ohage, city health officer, 
has refused to permit even the most abandoned 
dog in St. Paul to be subjected to possible suffer- 
ing in the name of science. 

The Mayo foundation, Rochester, offered to 
buy for $1 each unclaimed dog picked up by 
St. Paul dogcatchers. 

The dogs would be used for medical and 
surgical experimentation, and Dr. Ohage held 
that the St. Paul ordinance requiring that stray 
dogs be killed in a humane manner would pro- 
hibit such use of canine waifs. 

— St. Paul Daily News 


LET us not forget the Red Cross dogs and the 
wonderful work they are doing in rescuing the 
wounded and dying soldiers upon the battle- 
fields. When the battle is over the Red Cross 
dogs scour the field, bringing back in their 
mouths a cap, a musket, or any article of the 
wounded man’s uniform that they can find on 
him or detach from him. Many thousands of 
soldiers owe their lives to these brave dogs. 
Not a few of the dogs have been decorated with 
honors and the proposal has been made to raise 
some permanent monument to their devotion 
and usefulness. 


THE FAITHFUL ST. BERNARD 


DOGS IN RECENT WARS 


HE value of canine help on the battlefield, 

particularly in connection with Red Cross 
work, has come to be recognized in all coun- 
tries. No fewer than six hundred dogs took 
part in the Italian campaign in Tripoli, hun- 
dreds of wounded men who might otherwise have 
been left to their fate being found by the animals 
and duly rescued. 

During the Russo-Japanese war the Russians 
employed hundreds of trained collies in Man- 
churia, with the result that numbers of wounded 
men were discovered who otherwise might have 
escaped the vigilance of an overworked ambu- 
lance corps. 

In the Franco-German war, both sides em- 
ployed dogs with great success. At the present 
time all the great powers at war place high value 
on the services of dogs. Germany alone has 
probably 10,000 dogs mobilized on her battle- 
fronts, and the Allies are training large numbers 
of dogs for use in ambulance work, sentinel and 
guard duty, the carrying of despatches and the 
transporting and convoying of ammunition and 
light artillery. 

It is in the search for and the relief of the 
wounded that use is found for the highest type 
of dog intellect, the animals being successfully 
trained not only to find wounded men, but to 
indicate their whereabouts to the ambulance 
corps. 


GALSWORTHY ON THE DOG 


HE (the dog) is by far the nearest thing to 
man on the face of the earth, the one link that 
we have spiritually with the animal creation. 


GET yourself chained to your study chair — 
as a watch-dog is to its kennel — for a year or 
so. You could then write convincingly on our 
morbidity for desiring to do away with your 
chain by law. 


YES, the position of the dog is unique. We 
have made him intelligent; and it is sinister 
ethics to choose him for vivisections or inocula- 
tions because of the very intelligence we have 
implanted. We have taught him faith and 
love, and I feel are ourselves bound by what we 
have taught him. 


I DO not wish to enter here into the general 
question of vivisection, but I do plead that, 
whether we believe in vivisection or not, we 
are bound, in common honor, to make a clean 
and whole-hearted exception of the one creature 
whom we have trained to really trust and love 
us. By not doing so we injure the human spirit. 


WARNING TO HUMANE SOCIETIES 


N England the Royal Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals finds that 
owing to the war cases of abuse of animals are 
much more frequent than formerly. The best 
of the domestic animals and the best of the drivers 
and owners are at the front, so that animals 
that before would have been deemed unfit for 
service are seen on the streets and many of the 
horses and mules are in the hands of inexperi- 
enced men ignorant of their proper care and 
treatment. The same conditions may confront 
us here in America if we are not prepared to 
put forth extra exertions to stop such abuse. 
Many and difficult are the sacrifices that our 
animals may be called upon to endure while 
the war is in progress, but all unnecessary 
cruelty must be foreseen and prevented. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE MEADOW-LARK 
0. BYRON COPPER 


DID you e’er hear the meadow-lark’s love-song, 
As he rises from dew-kissed abode, 

With throat musical, liquid and cheerful, 
And proceeds his heart’s joy to unload? 


’Tis a clarion call that he utters, 
And ’tis full of the gladness of spring — 
It ascends, descends, trills, and il ripples — 
Makes the valley with melody ring. 


Ah! he sings of a nest that is woven 
Of dry grasses, and deftly roofed o’er, 
With wild-roses, white daisies and clover 
Faithful sentinels at the wee door. 


Ah! he sings of his mate and their treasure — 
Five white eggs, brown bespeckled around, 
All so snugly and covertly nestled 
In the dew-kissed abode on the ground. 


BIRDS IN CALIFORNIA 


UGH J. BALDWIN, president of the 
State Humane Association of California, 
has issued the following bulletin: — 

Let us before it is too late protect and defend 
the native birds of our cities. Who would re- 
fuse to aid the oriole or California mocking- 
bird that sings to us at our door? Yet we are 
gradually driving these birds from our midst. 

For the past year I have been studying the 
birds and the city from a reciprocal point of 
view and also a comparison of the conditions 
that prevailed twenty or more years ago, when 
the humane societies of California by moral 
suasion secured the cooperation of the teachers 
in correcting the vicious and barbarous annual 
custom of children robbing birds’ nests of 
eggs or young. In fact, most of us remember 
that every spring found the boys on Saturdays 
and holidays out in the country as well as in the 
city hunting birds’ nests. 

This cruel activity has passed, through the 
efforts of the humane societies and noble 
hearted people of our State that generously 
paid the necessary expenses. With all this 
brutal play of the child in years past, the 
thoughtlessness of our people of today through 
and by the garbage ordinance in every city is 
equally effective in the extermination of our 
birds. 

Do we wish the birds to sing to us in our 
cities? Do we wish them to be with us? Cer- 
tainly we all do. What is to be done? Since 
the quantity or scarcity of food is the deter- 
mining factor in the population of birds, and 
since the garbage régime is so thoroughly en- 
forced in our cities that birds are being starved 
out and forced to find new localities for food, 
where in many cases they become the prey of 
hawks, or are unable to survive the exacting 
conditions of their environment, it therefore 
becomes a duty for us after each meal to sepa- 
rate that which is bird food from the refuse of 
the kitchen and put it in a quiet and protected 
place for the birds of our neighborhood. Very 
soon they will discover that a good Samaritan 
is residing in our home. 

In addition to this, we should allow a few 
drops of water from the hydrant to fall into a 
basin for the birds to quench their thirst and 
in which to take their needed baths. 

Lazarus asked for the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, and was denied. The 
birds are now appealing to you for the crumbs 
from your table. Please grant them their 
request and your happiness will be increased. 


Venezuela to Protect Egrets 


ENEZUELA, the home country of the 
white heron, has at last followed the 
example of England and the United States by 


EGRET OR WHITE HERON 


passing legislation to protect egrets. A recent 
law provides that their feathers may not be 
collected except in the heronries at the time of 
moulting, from July to November inclusive. 


The word ‘“heronry” is defined as meaning 
those places near to lakes, bayous, or rivers 
where herons periodically come to nest. The 
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HERON CHICKS LEFT TO STARVE 


killing or trapping of herons is prohibited at all 
times and seasons. 

Collectors of customs are forbidden to allow 
the exportation of heron feathers without hav- 
ing satisfied themselves by an examination in 
the presence of the exporter that such feathers 
are actually moulted feathers and not pulled 
from caught or slaughtered birds. 

The exportation of egret feathers, or aigrettes, 
rose to ke a considerable business in Venezuela. 
It was injured by legislation against the impor- 
tation of plumage of wild birds, first in the 
United States and then in Great Britain, while 
the outbreak of war closed the Hamburg market 
and greatly decreased the demand in Paris. 
Venezuela’s exports of heron feathers in 1908 
were valued at $187,005; in 1909 at $230,265; 
in 1910 at $168,287; in 1911 at $309,532; in 
1912 at $373,312; in 1913 at $627,440; in 1914 
at $31,461; in 1915 at $166,339, and in the 
first six months of 1916 at $37,059. 

These feathers come exclusively from’ the 
states of Bolivar and Apure, where there are 
many bayous along the Orinoco and many lakes 
remaining after the annual overflow of the 
plains, to which herons and other birds resort 
in great numbers. The importance of the 
feather trade to this district can be judged 
from the fact that the total population is only 
100,000, and that the only other resource is the 
cattle business. A serious decline in the com- 
mercial prosperity of these states has come 
about since the practical extinction of this 
trade in 1914, and the people of the district 
naturally resent the hostile foreign laws which 
they hope to see repealed. 

The accompanying illustrations are from 
photographs taken by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and are used by special 
permission. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 


URING the summer Mr. James D. Bur- 

ton, field worker of the American Humane 
Education Society, sent letters to over 150 
teachers in the public schools of Morgan, Scott, 
and Cumberland Counties, Tennessee, in the 
interests of humane and ethical teaching. As 
the school-houses in this mountain district are 
centers for educational, church, Sunday-school 
and humane efforts, the influence of these 
teachers is far-reaching. The response to the 
appeal was very gratifying. 

Mr. Burton traveled over 600 miles during 
August, visiting large gatherings of people and 
delivering seven addresses. At the one hun- 
dredth annual Morgan County Fair, in Sep- 
tember, he distributed a large quantity of our 
humane literature, especially on ‘‘ Educational 
Day,” when he made a special effort to interest 
teachers and pupils. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


HE twenty-eighth annual convention of 

the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children and animals of New York State was 
held at Binghamton, September 26 and 27. 
A very strong program was carried out, two of 
the principal subjects in the animal section 
being “Duty of the Humane Society Toward 
Compulsory Humane Education,” introduced 
by Mrs. H. Clay Preston of Buffalo, and “ Atti- 
tude of Humane Societies Relative to Licensing 
and Registering of Cats,” by Hon. F. L. 
Dutcher of Rochester. 


Discourage the trapping of animals and cage- 
kept pets; freedom to them is as dear as life. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 
EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 


tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly eee 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over pls 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. 


THE CAMP AT AYER 


UR agents are regularly and systematically 
visiting this great cantonment. Already 
a large number of contracting teamsters have 
been summoned into court and fined for using 
horses unfit for work by reason of galls, lameness, 
and debility. In one case where two veteri- 
narians testified that a horse taken from work 
by our agents was fit for service, the Judge left 
the court long enough to go and see the horse 
himself. When he returned he said, “I am 
not a veterinarian, but I have eyes enough to 
see that that horse is lame. The owner is fined 
twenty-five dollars.” 


THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


NDER this heading the Animal World, 

London, says that while it would be 
impossible to draw up a balance sheet that 
would accurately, or even approximately, show 
what dividend the nation derives from its out- 
lay in the interest of the horses used in war, 
that a few things appear as evidence that what 
has been done has certainly been of marked 
value purely from an economic point of view. 
For example: the total losses among horses 
and mules of the British forces at home and 
with the expeditionary forces abroad from all 
causes were, during the year ending Dec. 31, 
1916, but 13 per cent. of the total animal 
strength. The total losses among horses and 
mules of the British forces during the year 1912, 
before the war, was 14.80 per cent. “These 
figures mean,” the article continues, “that in 
spite of continuous losses from enemy gunfire 
and from the inevitable chances and _ vicissi- 
tudes of war, the animal wastage among proba- 
bly the largest number of horses and mules ever 
collected together has, during the last com- 
plete year of war, actually been less than the 
rate of wastage in time of peace.” 

This will be welcome news to those who have 
been so deeply concerned in the welfare of the 
horses used in this war. The first reports that 
gave the life of the average horse in war as but 
a few days were greatly exaggerated, though 
the open fighting of the early part of the war 
did mean a much larger mortality... The work 
of the veterinary branch of the Service deserves 
the highest praise. The Royal S. P. C. A. has 
raised for this special purpose over half a million 
dollars and its service on the field has been 
generously recognized by the British Govern- 
ment. 


1 The actual figures, it is believed, give the war-horse five 
years expectation of life after being posted to the British 
Expeditionary Force. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF AMERICAN 
OFFICER 

AJ. GEN. HODGES of Camp Devens 
has finely showed the spirit that should 
prevail between officers and the soldiers under 
them. “The discipline which makes the sol- 
diers of a free country reliable in battle is not to 
be gained by harsh or tyrannical treatment.” 
This is his statement sent out in a special bulle- 
tin. Not only is such treatment of soldiers by 
their officers wholly un-American, it is the poor- 
est possible policy. We follow to the end of 
the road the leader we love and honor, not the 
one whose arrogance and pride have won our 

contempt. ‘Hate,’ he says, “begets hate.” 


DID IT PAY TO BE KIND? 


N August last, Fred York, of Sayer, Penn- 

sylvania, found a badly wounded and starv- 
ing American eagle. He took it home and did 
his best to nurse it back to health. It died. A 
friend mounted it for him. He then offered 
the mounted bird for sale. A game warden 
saw the advertisement, forwarded a complaint 
to the Conservation Commission, and received 
instruction to prosecute York for having, or 
having had, an American eagle in his possession. 
The Judge, interpreting the law literally, im- 
posed a fine. This was done in face of the tes- 
timony of another game warden that he was 
on the way to find the bird the day York dis- 
covered it, having been informed by hunters 
that they had seen a wounded and starving 
eagle in the vicinity where York came upon it. 
Apparently the letter of the law means more to 
some judges than intent, or even common jus- 
tice, to say nothing of mercy. 


SENSIBLE SIR THOMAS 


OMEBODY, over the name “Sir Thomas,” 
writes the Boston Herald a very clever letter 
from which we quote a part: 

“T own no cat, but, like many of my fellow- 
boarders, I caress *em all! And they come 
around softly as one walks abroad mornings, 
looking for greetings of tolerance and sympa- 
thy. Why kick at, or pelt, them as did the rough 
boys in my native town fifty years ago? Boston 
has a home for abandoned and stray cats, be- 
cause Boston is always humane and civilized. 
Still there are householders here who go away 
in summer and leave poor pussy to shift for her- 
self. In so shifting she often fares badly and 
loses flesh, hair, and hope. Of course this 
ought not to be, and, with Mr. Gill, I go in 
for reform. The only time my family turns 
rabidly anti-cat is when Nicodemus walks in 
with a young blue jay in his joyous jaws. Then 
there’s war and tumult, but that seldom hap- 
pens; and, as we understand the nature of the 
cat and her natural appetites, we relent and 
forgive. To be free of mice and rats is some- 
thing worth while, is it not?” 


A SPIDER FOR A FRIEND 


UCY A. ROSE MALLORY writes in The 
Animals’ Friend of a friendship that lasted 
for four years between herself and a spider she 
had discovered in her room. At first the spider 
was afraid and avoided her. Little by little 
she assured it of her good will till the day came 
when it would eat out of her hand, and run 
over her head and face as if it really loved her. 
Our prejudices against many such creatures 
are doubtless as unwarranted as those we cherish 
against certain human beings. There is a 
larger world than the one in which the most of 
us live — and kindness is the door into it. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


HE following letter will interest those of 
our readers who know something of the 
conditions prevailing in the slaughter-houses of 
this country and who have been working for 
methods of destroying our food animals more 
worthy of a civilized people: 
Bursbock, Beaminster, 
Dorset, England. 
Sept. 9, 1917. 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

Many thanks for your letter of August 20. 

I feel so much for you people in America who 
are fighting for abattoir reform, on account of 
vested interests and religious bigotry. You have 
a harder task in this matter than probably any 
nation in the whole world. I received your 
pamphlet and read it with great interest and 
passed it on to my friend Mr. Paddison, adviser 
to the R.S. P. C. A. here on humane slaugh- 
tering of animals. 

As you say, the methods which prevail in 
your packing houses are a national disgrace. I 
often wonder whether it would not be advisable 
to work for the municipal ownership of packing 
houses, at the same time advocating death by 
SHOOTING for all animals. I hope all Europe 
soon will be shooting —large animals at any 
rate, before very long. Things are pointing 
that way now. Have courage, you may yet 
adopt European good points, without adopting 
our bad ones. 

I hope the terrible cost of paper here will 
not hinder the publication of my international 
enquiry on humane killing this autumn. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. Dopincton 


AN APPRECIATIVE CORRESPONDENT 


E particularly prize the letters that come 
to us from the young. Upon these the 
Society must depend for the future. The follow- 
ing is of more than special interest and is from 
one whose father, Colonel John Sherburne, is 
now in France. We print it exactly as it was 
written: 
To the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals: 

Dear Sirs: I want to thank you for the bound 
volume of Our Dumb Animals that you sent me 
as a prize for finding the answers to the three 
bird-puzzles. I love it, and it is very useful 
to me too; because a friend of mine and myself 
are publishing a magazine which we call the 
‘*Pierrot,’’ as it is for the benefit of the ‘ Pierrot 
Dogs”’ of Belgium, and we put in a lot of anec- 
dotes from Our Dumb Animals. 

My father is Colonel Sherburne of the 101st 
Regiment of Field Artillery at Camp Curtis 
Guild, Boxford, and it was awfully nice of Dr. 
Rowley to send him that money to build a 
shelter for the horses. They need one too, to 
get them out of the rain. 

I think that the article about a semi-yearly 
inspection of horses, by Robert Lee St. Fleure, 
is an awfully good idea and I wish it could be 
carried out. I have a pony myself and I love 
horses very much, and I would be glad to know 
that that much was being done for them. 

I have taken sick pets to the Hospital often 
and it is awfully good. It always seemed to 
make them get well. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE SHERBURNE 


PEOPLE who do not love animals have some- 
thing seriously wrong in their constitutions. 
EBERHART 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated 773 
Animals examined. 4107 
Number of prosecutions ............... 40 
Number of convictions................. 38 
Horses taken from work............... 194 
Horses humanely destroyed............ 133 
Small animals humanely destroyed..... 301 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
35,926 
Cattle, swine, and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequest of 
$3000 (on account) from Elizabeth G. Stuart 
of Hyde Park. It has received $30 from O. W., 
$18 of which is for army and other horse relief. 
It has also received for army and other horse 
_ $50 from M. J. C., and $20 from Miss 

. de A. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Howard Brown and Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin, 
both of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from a Rhode Island friend; 
and $299.82, interest. 

October 9, 1917. 


RECORD-BREAKING SUMMER FOR 
WATERING CITY HORSES 
ROM June 26 to September 20 the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals supplied water to 343,872 
horses in the city of Boston from its various 
watering stations and its traveling water cart. 
During the first twenty days in September 
the following numbers were reported: 


Sudbury Street Station............... 5,383 
Post Office Square 18,910 

Traveling Water Cart.............. 2,003 


MONSTER SEA TURTLE STRANDED ON CAPE COD 


| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| 184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s. 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. —_( Resident 
| J. G. M. DeVira, v.m.v. § Assistants 


D. L. D.v.s. 

C. A. D.v.s. 

T. B. McDona.p, D.vV.s. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Visiting 
Veterinarians 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Pet-dog Boarding Department 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors 
of the Hospital | 


| 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital _ Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 293 Cases 353 

Dogs 182 Dogs 237 

Cats 52 Cats 105 

Horses 56 Horses 4 

Birds 3 Birds 3 

. Rabbit 1 

Operations 118 Rat 1 

Monkey 1 

Guinea pig 1 

Hospital cases since opening March 1, 
Free Dispensary cases. . . . . . 9,159 


BIRD BOXES IN WARWICK 


HE Grange of Warwick, Massachusetts, 
conducted a very successful bird-box build- 
ing contest for boys and girls this year. Percy 
Thompson, who put up twenty-eight bird 
boxes, won the first prize, a copy of ““The Birds 
of God.” Two other boys won a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals. Over 200 
bird boxes have been put up in Warwick as the 
result of this and previous contests. Cash 
prizes are offered by the Grange in addition to 
the literature presented by the Massachusetts 
S. P. C.. A. 


MEMBER P. C. A. to brutal driver, — 
No, my friend, I won’t shut up. Your poor 
horse, unfortunately, cannot speak, like Baalam’s 
ass, but I would have you know, sir, that Ifcan. 
— Boston Transcript 


A SEA TURTLE 


HIS is the photograph of a sea turtle 

washed ashore last month, because of 
unusual tide conditions, at Corporation Point, 
Cape Cod. It weighed 550 pounds and meas- 
ured eight feet in length. It had been pulled 
up on the sand and fastened by a rope when 
our agent, Mr. W. H. Irwin, heard of its cap- 
ture. After some investigation, the man who 
claimed it and intended to sell it was persuaded 
to give it its liberty. It was then freed from 
the rope, helped back to the water, where it 
swam away, apparently much pleased at its 
deliverance and little the worse for its brief 
land experience. 


THE SPARROW IN ENGLAND 


HE same hue and cry has been raised in 

England against the sparrow with which we 
are familiar in this country. Clubs have been 
formed for his extermination. The agitation 
appears, however, to have resulted in this 
good: the friends of the sparrow, notably the 
Bird Protection Society of England, have come 
to his defense till a score of champions have 
enrolled themselves upon his side. Among 
these is the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
which has helped in circulating the leaflet of 
the Society, ‘Birds, Insects and Crops,’”’ and 
has expressed itself as in ‘complete sympathy” 
with the movement to save the sparrow. Again 
let us say that with our own eyes we have many 
times seen the English sparrow destroying some 
of our worst insect pests. 


AT THE BROCKTON FAIR 

| ie connection with the great annual Fair 

at Brockton, Massachusetts, held the first 
week in October, the Humane Society of that 
city maintained a small building from which 
they distributed quantities of literature, includ- 
ing copies of Our Dumb Animals and, to the 
children, hundreds of Be Kind to Animals 
buttons. This work was in charge of Mrs. 
H. C. Briggs, president of the local Society. 


ANIMAL PICTURE GALLERY 


A number of friends have sent pictures of 
pet animals for the ‘Animal Gallery” in 
the Angell Memorial Hospital. We invite 
others to do so, on condition that the pictures 
be framed and bear such writing as will give the 
pet name of the animal and the name of the 
owner. We have space for many hundreds of 
pictures, which will be received so long as there 
is room for them. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a 
horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889. 


For rates of membership in both of ‘our Socie- 
ties, see back cover. Checks should: be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 
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Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 
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Nicasia ZulaicaC. . . . Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . . . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . Jamaica 


Mrs. Mary P.E. Nitobé . . . Japan 
Edward C. Butler seals Mexico 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. D. Bryan, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE COMING EDUCATION 


NTO the hands of the teachers of the public 

schools of America is committed as into 
those of no others the noble task of training a 
generation moulded by the principles of the 
“Coming Education.” If the recognition of 
the sacred rights of the animal world is clear 
in the soul of the teacher, if in his or her vision 
of the things that constitute personal character 
at its best are these fine and generous impulses 
of kindness, mercy, thoughtfulness for all that 
lives with the capacity for pain or pleasure, the 
children daily feeling the power of such a 
teacher’s life will be fashioned into the same 
image. 


Francis H. Row.ey 


President Wilson’s Proclamation to the 
School Children of the United States 


OUR TELEGRAM AND HIS REPLY 


EPTEMBER 18 President Wilson issued the 
following Proclamation: 


The President of the United States is also 
president of the American Red Cross. It is 
from these offices, joined in one, that I write 
you a word of greeting at this time, when so 
many of you are beginning the school year. 

The American Red Cross has’ just pre- 
pared a junior membership with school 
activities in which every pupil in the United 
States can find a chance to serve our coun- 
try. The school is the natural center of 
your life. Through it you can best work in 
the great cause of freedom to which we have 
all pledged ourselves. 

Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you 
opportunities of service to your community, 
and to other communities all over the world, 
and guide your service with high and reli- 
gious ideals. It will teach you how to save in 
order that suffering children elsewhere may 
have the chance to live. It will teach you 
how to prepare some of the supplies which 
wounded soldiers and homeless families lack. 
It will send to you through the Red Cross 
bulletins of the thrilling stories of relief and 
rescue. And best of all, more perfectly than 
through any of your other school lessons, 
you will learn by doing those kind things 
under your teacher’s direction to be the 
future good citizens of this great country 
which we all love. 

And I commend to all school teachers in 
the country the simple plan which the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has worked out to provide 
for your codperation, knowing as I do that 
school children will give their best service 
under the direct guidance and instruction 
of their teachers. Is not this perhaps the 
chance for which you have been looking to 
give your time and efforts in some measure 
to meet our national need? 

Wooprow WItson, President. 
We immediately telegraphed him as follows: 
September 20, 1917. 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Band of Mercy, into which 
during the past twenty-five years four mil- 
lion children of this country have been en- 
rolled, largely in the public schools, offers 
itself gladly to codperate with the Junior 
Red Cross in response to your recent proc- 
lamation to the school children of the 
United States. This it will do by sending 
out the proclamation at once through the 
widely known publication Our Dumb Ani- 
mals to all the members of the thousands 
of branches of the Band, and by special 
literature to be used by these Bauds in their 
exercises. We also gladly offe: Our Dumb 
Animals as at least one of the mediums 
through which the Junior Red Cross might 
reach the public schools of the United 
States. 

Francis H. Row ey, President, 

American Humane Education Society 
and American Band of Mercy. 
This is the reply: 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
September 21, 1917. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 
The President has received your kind 


telegram of September 20th, and has asked 
me to thank you warmly for it. He is 
bringing your generous offer to the atten- 
tion of the officials of the Red Cross. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. P. Tumutry 

Secretary to the President. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 


President American Humane Education Society and 
American Band of Mercy, Boston, Mass. 


The Secretary, meanwhile, wrote to the 
Red Cross Headquarters in Washington, telling 
them of the telegram sent the President in 
response to his Proclamation, of the character 
of the work being done by the American Humane 
Education Society through its Bands of Mercy, 
of the scores of thousands of school children 
reached each month over the United States by 
these Bands and by Our Dumb Animals, and 
offering our Magazine as one of the mediums 
for the spread of the Junior Red Cross idea. 
Should our offer be accepted we shall devote 
half a page a month to this exceedingly noble 
purpose of interesting the children of the land 
in the work of the Red Cross. The literature 
we send out to our Bands will also contain a 
leaflet relative to the movement and material 
to be used in the exercises connected with their 
meetings. 

On September 28 a letter was received from 
President H. N. MacCracken of Vassar College, 
Director of Junior Membership of the American 
Red Cross, expressing appreciation of our offer 
and suggesting a conference in regard to it, 
arrangements for which are being made at this 
writing. 


ALL SCHOOLS TO BE ORGANIZED 


T the Floyd County (Kentucky) Institute 
for Teachers, held late in the summer, 
the following Resolution was passed: 
“That we organize a Humane Society in 
every school in Floyd County, with the object 
of teaching kindness to the children.” 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


Upon request of the agricultural department 
of The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Alabama, we sent several hundreds of 
our leaflets on the care of animals for use in the 
agricultural classes and for agricultural demon- 
stration work in that section of the South. 


OVER a thousand pieces of our literature were 
sent to Mr. Hiram A. Walker, humane traveling 
agent in Maine, who made a round of visits 
to the autumn fairs held in various parts of 
that State. This agent is supported by a com- 
mittee, composed chiefly of summer residents, 
who have been carrying on this work for ten 
years. 


AT the West Side Exposition, held in Edge- 
water Park, Cleveland, Ohio, September 1 to 
9, the Animal Protective League of that city 
maintained a department where literature 
about animals, including copies of Our Dumb 
Animals, was freely distributed. The work of 
the League has grown to large proportions 
under the efficient management of Miss Stella 
T. Hatch, president. 
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IS PEACE AT HAND? 
EDWARD FOX SAINSBURY 


E must not be too sanguine, for this war 

has brought so many of our hopes and 
illusions to naught. Nearly all the prophets 
have failed to foresee the trend of events. Yet 
the signs of the hour all point to the triumph of 
our righteous cause. 

We believe that the period of pessimism has 
passed and the certainty of a fast nearing 
peace is daily becoming more manifest, a 
peace which should and shall endure if the 
nations are true to themselves and the ideals 
they profess. So that posterity will bless us for 
the terrible sacrifices now made. 

If the world’s prayers could prevail, if the 
millions of mothers, fathers and children wiio 
daily beseech the Divine Ruler of the Universe, 
who in anguish bow down before the Heavenly 
Father, asking that the deluge of blood may be 
stayed, would avail, peace would be possible 
tomorrow. 

Why the Almighty has so long permitted this 
sad inhuman war to continue we know not. 
One thing only is certain; there must be a wise 
purpose and we must be convinced that essential 
good will come of it, for in the end right and 
justice must prevail and the crime of war will, 
we believe, be at an end. 

How illuminating and what a pleasure it is 
to read the press of France today at the critical 
hour of the world’s history. 

The tone of all has been firm, reasonable, and 
dignified. All writers ardently desire peace, a 
peace without any revengeful object and yet 
would not France or any other country a cen- 
tury ago or even half a century ago, in the 
hour of its triumph have demanded dire pun- 
ishment to be meted out to its enemy? 

France today simply demands just restitu- 
tion, such restitution as the world in council 
will grant her and to which she has a moral 
right. 

We think all points to an earlier peace than 
seemed possible three months ago. Oh, the 
joy of it! What shouts of happiness and grati- 
tude will be raised by a liberated world, what 
thanksgivings will be sent up to Heaven by 
hundreds of millions of God’s creatures when 
the Herald of Peace shall sound the final “‘ cease 
firing”! How from every belfry of every Chris- 
tian Church the joyful peal will ring out its 
tuneful music, its peace message! God grant 
that it may soon be thus. 


London, August 27, 1917. 


FOR CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 


OR the four new Bands of Mercy which 

‘report the largest number of new members, 
in Orphan Homes, Schools of Correction, Re- 
formatories, and similar institutions for children, 
the regular week-day and Sunday-schools not 
being eligible in this contest, the American 
Humane Education Society offers cash prizes 
amounting to $37.50. 

The Bands must be named “Be Kind to 
Animals” Bands of Mercy, and be entered 
not later than December 15, 1917, when the 
contest will close. 

To the Band having the largest number of 
new members $15 will be given. 

To the second largest Band, $10. 

To the third largest Band, $7.50. 

To the fourth largest Band, $5. 

Address, American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, 
Boston, Massachusetts, where full information 
about organizing Bands of Mercy may be ob- 
tained free. 
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THEY ARE DOING THEIR BIT AT THE FRONT 


HORSES SAVE FARMER FROM BULL 


ROM the postmaster at Bloomer, Wis- 

consin, to whom Mr. Henneman related 
the circumstances as soon as he was able to 
be out, we have verified the following story as 
taken from the daily press last summer: 

Henry Henneman, prominent farmer near 
Bloomer, probably owes his life to three horses, 
particularly one, a family pet, which displayed 
almost unbelievable intelligence in rescuing him 
from the horns and hoofs of an infuriated bull 
which attacked him. 

Henneman was knocked down, trampled on, 
and horned by the bull and was near uncon- 
sciousness when three horses which were loose 
in the pasture came dashing up and, with their 
heels and teeth, drove the animal away. 

The one horse, the pet, began caressing the 
injured man affectionately. Henneman put his 
arms about the animal’s neck. With almost 
human intelligence the horse started carefully 
toward the house and away from the bull. 
Henneman fainted on the way and dropped, 
but the horse stood by until assistance arrived. 


HORSE RECOGNIZES UNIFORM 


HE “Observant Citizen’’ of the Boston 
Post remarks the following incident : — 

“Brandy,” the horse who used to haul the 
Court square poli¢e patrol wagon, is recognized as 
a very intelligent bit of horseflesh, and it appears 
as though he was still bound to continue to 
uphold that reputation. 

When his stable at the old Custom House 
got on fire “‘Brandy”’ got confused and wouldn’t 
leave the stall. Persuasions went for naught. 
Finally a policeman came in, and the instant 
the horse saw the uniform “Brandy” obedi- 
ently walked out to safety. The others followed 
and not a single horse was lost in the big blaze. 


LIVE BAND IN PORTO RICO 


BAND OF MERCY was organized by 

R. Martinez Marrero, a teacher in the 
Grant School, Manati, Porto Rico, last May. 
It is still working, with several teachers co- 
operating for its success. It had 82 members 
last July, when our report was received, but 
“next autumn it will have about 300,” writes 
the president, who sends a very business-like 
account and is very enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects for the future. 


“DUMB HEROES” 


ROM a poem in Animals’ Guardian under 
this title by Theodore A. Girling, Captain 
Canadian Army Veterinary Corps: 


There’s a stripe of gold for the wounded, 

A rest by the bright seashore; 

And a service is read when we bury our dead; 
Then our Country has one hero more. 


But what of our poor dumb heroes 

That we send without choice to the fight, 

That strain at the load on the shell-swept road 
As they take up the rations at nighl? 


But there’s never a shadow of glory, 

A cheer or a speech in their praise, 

As patient and true they carry us through 
With limbers on shot-riven ways. 


So, here’s to dumb heroes of Britain, 

Who serve her as nobly and true 

As the best of her sons ’mid the roar of the guns 
And the best of her boys on the Blue! 


They are “shocked,” they’re bruised and they’re 
broken, 

They are wounded and torn as they fall; 

But they’re strong and they’re brave to the verge of 
the grave, 

And of heroes they’re truest of all! 


MOVIES BY HUMANE SOCIETY 


HE children of Dubuque, Iowa, are enjoy- 

ing special movie matinees, given each 
Saturday forenoon under the auspices of the 
Dubuque Benevolent and Humane Society. 
Be Kind to Animals buttons are presented to 
those who attend. The enterprise is helped by 
the codperation of both the public and paro- 
chial school authorities, who announce the 
pictures on Fridays. Popular films, especially 
adapted to children, are presented. 


THE love of a horse is an instinct of humanity. 
Not more universal — nor less so— than any 
other instinct, and in the following of the call 
of the horse human beings find an expression 
of that something within them which for some 
of us nothing can take the place of nor anything 
take away. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Talk with My Dog 


FRANCIS A. COX, Hon. Secretary National Equine Defence League, London, England 


HAT are you thinking of, my little dog, 

who came to me a few months ago, as 
you regard me with your brown, enquiring eyes, 
in your perplexed little face? I was the first 
thing you saw when you commenced to see 
at all, and ever since you have regarded me 
with this apparent perplexity, my little dog, 
and you don’t seem to have solved the puzzle 
which possesses you. You don’t regard any 
one or anything else in the same way? What 
is it that makes you look at me so? 

I believe, my little dog, you are trying to 
realize who and what I am. You are trying 
with all your thoughts, mind, and soul to fix 
my place in your life. And I fear greatly, my 
little dog, that you are resolving to regard me 
as your God. I wish you wouldn’t, you little 
trusting thing. Pray don’t, my little dog. Per- 
haps I may have done something to merit your 
esteem, but if you knew more about me — and 
all about my race — little puzzler, I am much 
afraid that this tremendous problem expressed 
in your eyes would puzzle you no more. 

Stay! ‘‘Thoughts, mind, and soul.” You 
haven’t any. Wise people, constituting the 
majority of my race—as they always do — 
tell me that you haven’t any. That’s the dif- 
ference between you and me, which establishes 
my immeasurable superiority over you and 
admits of your regarding me as your God. You 
are all very well but, after all, you are “only 
an animal’; something specially created your 
race for the use of mine; I am a special entity 
in Creation, and all you fourfooted people 
have been created around me specially to 
conduce to my personal welfare. We can’t 
admit that you think, and so you cannot possi- 
bly have a mind; and as for ‘“‘a soul,’ — that 
is out of the question. What was it my Rever- 
end friend told us when we met him the other 
day? He thought “that the souls of men were 
worth infinitely more consideration than the 
welfare of all the dogs put together.” You see, 
my little dog, you don’t do—and you can’t 
do — the things that my Race does and can 
do; that’s where you are so infinitely inferior. 
You’ve no reasoning capacity; therefore, what 
you lack, you with your honest, brown, enquir- 
ing eyes, is morality. Too big a word for you? 
You understand much I say, but you don’t 
know ‘what that means? Well, don’t puzzle 
over it now, little dog, but as you grow up 
just study my Kind. 

Strange to think, in regarding you physically, 
of the undeniable fact that your ancestors were 
wolves. But not nearly so great a problem as 
to realize that fact in regarding your mentality. 
To think that you are in the least degree related 
to an animal who slinks and lurks, is individu- 
ally cowardly, and selfish and cruel! Yet you 
are above all things open, frank, — the nega- 
tion of deceit, — timid, it is true; and the 
very personification of self-sacrifice and pure 
disinterested love. I wonder where I can find 
amongst my own Kind such self-abnegation as 
yours? For you have forsaken your Kind, have 
discarded all its natural instincts and aptitudes, 
and defer to me to regulate your existence ac- 
cording to my requirements and_ necessities. 
You have forsaken all and you follow me. And 
you are an animal and you came from the wolf. 
A great gulf between you and them, my little 
dog; you have traveled far. We call it evolu- 
tion. I wonder, now,—I wonder! —I can’t 
help wondering — whether my Race has trav- 
eled nearly as far over that gulf as yours has? 

Let me see! You destroy your young — when 
they are unfit. Is there anything else? Yes, 


I quite think you would steal on an easy occa- 
sion, if your necessities prompted you to do so. 
That means putting to your own use something 
created or owned by somebody else. Oh, yes! 
and you have torn up and destroyed things 
you have got hold of. Any more faults? No, 
I can’t think of any. Now you see, my little 
dog, such actions as these put and keep you 
beneath all comparison with my Kind, who — 
who — who — er — um — 


I’ve been thinking it out, whilst you slept 
on the mat at my feet, and I am not quite sure 
where Iam. Upon my word, you little mongrel, 
—for whom no human being would give me 
two pence, I am not sure but that, judged by 
human standards, your Race is not transcen- 
dentally superior to mine, in ethics, in practice, 
and in wisdom. We don’t destroy our unfit; 


FRANCIS A. COX AND HIS DOG 


no. All over this world we are picking out and 
killing our fittest. I wonder, now, whether you 
would think that wisdom? It’s a fair, beautiful, 
and well ordered world in which you and I 
live, the best of all possible worlds for you and 
for us; abundance for supplying all our neces- 
sities; more than we want. “Yet we, with our 
“thoughts, minds and souls,’ have so ordered 
it that we are fighting to obtain, not what we 
individually must have for subsistence — for 
there is no occasion for that — but an excess 
unnecessary and unusable, from what other 
men have created and own. I can’t help think- 
ing we are endeavoring to destroy the balance 
of nature. Yet I have never seen your Kind 
do that. 

How do you compare as regards your ten- 
dency for destroying things? I don’t have to 
think about that very deeply. You, at all 
events, don’t realize the value of what you are 
destroying, and you destroy in merriment and 
a sheer love of life. We are doing it — doing it 
over hundreds of miles — with a cold, calcu- 
lated ruthless ferocity, doing it as IT. 

I have seen you bury your bones against the 
boneless day. Now I wonder—if none of 
your Kind existed or had ever existed, and a 
specially created reasoning and articulate dog 
was sent down from Heaven to observe this 
world — I wonder what he would say if he saw 


one set of men sending to the bottom of the 
sea thousands of tons of food which had been 
carefully prepared by men for the use of men. 
I wonder if even a dog so endowed as he could 
realize the fact, how long it would take him 
to realize it, and what he would report upon 
the race which perpetrated such an act? 

No, my little friend, I — at all events — do 
not feel myself worthy of being your God. 
There are plenty of us who think ourselves 
Gods, but, somehow or other, I don’t think 
they have ever communed with dogs. I can’t 
get away from the fact that all that is most 
beautiful inherently in human nature, — and 
all that we men may strive towards and attain 
by the exercise of our “thoughts, minds and 
souls,” are always in you naturally. I wonder 
how far a man would be behind the Christ if 
he acquired the natural virtues of a dog? Self- 
sacrifice, forgiveness, and unalloyed Love. No, 
I am afraid we are a long way behind you. Just 
now millions of us, bright, young lives, full of 
the joy of life, with full capacities for appreciat- 
ing happiness, and capabilities for helping 
towards the upraising of Mankind, — thou- 
sands of us are sacrificing it all to ensure the 
welfare of those, and the lands, they love — one 
and all, sublime in their Love, unselfishness, 
and their sacrifice; to whose memories we 
shall always bare and bow our heads. They 
were the instruments of a Mighty Spirit. My 
little dog, I feel inclined to bow my head to you. 


A NO-ACCOUNT DOG 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 
I THINK we'd better send away 
This dog of ours,” said Farmer Gray: 
“* He’s really of no earthly use; 
He brings in dirt, and scatters loose 
Hairs on our clothes and furniture — 
(Down, Zippo, down! Down, sir! Down, sir!)— 
He really isn’t worth his keep; 
He’s certain sure no good for sheep! 
No watchdog he, for not a bark 
He gives at footsteps in the dark. 
He ain’t no earthly good nohow, 
Though kind and gentle, I'll allow.” 
But wise old grandma shook her head: 
** He’s very good to love,” she said. 


But Farmer Gray was obdurate; 

The cost of living was so great 

It was decreed the dog should go, 
And little did the farmer know 

That he was planning thus to send 
Forth from his home the truest friend. 


“Oh, where is Willie? Where is he?” 
Cried everyone distractedly, 

And searched in vain, below, upstair — 
Then out the house they rushed to where — 
O horrors! — their sweet three-year-old, 
His garments clutched in Zippo’s hold, 
Hung o'er the well-curb in such way 

The curb bent with his body’s sway, 

And had not watchful Zippo been 

On guard, he would have plunged within! 


Oh, oh, the praise the good dog had 
From everyone, all were so glad 

That Baby Willie had been found 
Without a bruise, but safe and sound! 
“Well, Zippo,” then said Farmer Gray, 
“*T calculate you'll have to stay,” — 
Giving the dog a kind caress, 

Whose eyes were raised in gratefulness: 
And grandma stroked his rough brown head: 
“I’m sure you're worth our love,’’ she said. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE “ANIMALS’ FRIEND” CAT BOOK, 
Jessey Wade. 

In the Foreword to this booklet, Ernest Bell 
says: “It treats of the cat simply and solely from 
the ‘Animals’ Friend’ point of view. We have no 
exaggerated ideals of behavior towards the sub- 
human world. We ask only for fair and consider- 
ate treatment and some of that ‘courtesy’ which 
Sir Arthur Helps claims should be present in our 
dealings with animals as between ourselves.” 

The little volume will be welcomed by those 
who care for cats, because of the tender apprecia- 
tion shown for the feline creation, and its very 
practical chapters on ‘‘ How to Feed Them,” “The 
Care of the Coat,” ‘Ailments and Simple Reme- 
dies,” will be of real service to all who own cats. 
There are numerous anecdotes of unusual deeds 
performed by cats and a dozen half-tone pictures 
which will endear the pages to young readers. 
We wish all children who have cats as pets might 
find a copy of this book in their Christmas stocking. 

88 pp. 30 cents, postpaid. G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., Portugal Street, W. C., London, England. 


THE AMBITIOUS CAT 
TUTTLE 


ANY years ago, in Pasadena’s infancy, 
we lived in the outskirts of the city. 
The ground about us was new — much of it 
virgin soil, still untroubled by the plow. Taran- 
tulas, scorpions, and centipedes were to be 
found in abundance in the hard clay soil. 

Our next door neighbor owned a cat that 
certainly established a record as a_ hunter. 
Everything seemed to be grist that came to her 
mill. She often caught wild rabbits, bringing 
them home in triumph. By way of variety 
she brought a live snake into the house at one 
time. I found her one day with a very lively 
and perfectly unharmed quail in her mouth. 
I took it from her carefully and it flew away as 
good as new— what a story it must have 
told of its marvelous deliverance; of the huge 
tiger that caught it napping, and the great 
giant who rescued it. 

Great was my astonishment one day to see 
her run across our yard with a huge old taran- 
tula dangling from her mouth. Suddenly she 
paused, dropped the great spider and shook 
her head violently. I said to my neighbor, 
“Mr. D., I am afraid that will be the last of 
your cat.” 

As the bite is very dangerous I presume that 
the cat was not bitten, for she did not lose even 
one of her nine lives. 


A LIVELY FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


Photo by Elwin R. Sanborn 


THE GEMSBOK ANTELOPE 


THE WILD DEER 
EDITH F. MOULTON 


OVER mountains I roam, 

Through the forests I slip, 

At the rivers I drink to my fill. 

Whether sunlight, or moonlight, I wander full free, 
Mine are moorland, and valley, and hill. 


A sudden, strange echo — 

A sharp, stinging pain — 

Ah! Who is there to hear my wild cry? 

I am stumbling, I’m falling, — my_ strength’s 
ebbing fast, 

There is nothing left now but to die. 


COSTLY FURS 


F all the accessories gathered from every 
corner of the earth to garnish human van- 
ity, furs are the most expensive; for in no way 
does man show such complete indifference to 
the feelings of his victims as he does in the fur 
trade. Fur-bearing animals, many of them, are 
intelligent enough to require the exercise by 
man of his highest cunning and perfidy to effect 
their capture. Yet, in addition to death, they 
are compelled to undergo sufferings so inhuman 
as to be utterly unjustified, even though the 
proceeds of these sacrifices were masses of living 
gold, instead of a skin. 
J. Howarp Moore 


FROM LAMARTINE 


Y mother was convinced, as I myself am, 
that butchering other animals for the 
sake of nourishment from their flesh and blood 
is one of the fatal weaknesses of human life; 
that it is one of those curses imposed on man 
by his own fault, or by the obduracy of his own 
perversity. She believed, as I do still, that the 
habit of hardening the heart towards those 
gentle animals, our companions, our helpmates, 
our brothers in life, and even in moral affec- 
tions on this earth of ours; and butchery, the 
appetite for blood, the sight of quivering flesh, 
are the very things to brutalize and make cal- 
lous the instincts of the heart. 


“BONE DRY” ANIMALS 
GEORGE A. RUSS 


N contrast to the mole, which is perhaps the 
most thirsty of animals, there are some 
creatures which seem to be almost independent 
of water. Many of the antelopes can live for 
incredible periods without drinking. The eland, 
for instance, in some strange manner, -contrives 
to live for months together without drinking, 
and even when. the herbage is so dry that it 
crumbles into powder in the hand this animal 
preserves its good condition and, moreover, is 
found to contain water in its stomach if opened. 
Another antelope, the gemsbok, is nearly 
independent of water, and thrives and attains 
wonderful condition in the most barren regions. 
It most surely was intended by nature to adorn 
the parched and arid deserts of South Africa, 
its native land. The succulent plants which 
grow in these desert regions supply it with the 
little water it requires. 

The ibex is capable of abstaining from water 
for a considerable time, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to hunt the ibex successfully, 
as it will penetrate into the most barren regions, 
where man dare not follow lest he die of thirst. 

Like many of the antelopes, the pichiciago ar- 
madillo appears to be able to live for months to- 
gether without needing to drink, and one in 
captivity has been known to refuse water for 
a period of three months without the least 
signs of harm to its general health. 

The porcupine, too, is able to do without 
water for so long a time that it is said it does 
not require the presence of water at all; being 
able to quench its thirst by eating the succulent 
roots and plants which it digs out of the ground. 

The sloth, which lives always in the trees 
and never comes to the ground except by acci- 
dent, appears to stand in no need of water, but 
is satisfied to quench its thirst with the mois- 
ture which clings to the herbage on which it 
feeds. 


Remember the animals on Thanksgiving Day. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


= State Organizers 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members and sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the president who has been 
duly elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and ninety-four new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in September. Of these 
84 were in schools of Massachusetts, 52 in schools 
of Maine, 41 in schools of Connecticut, 12 in 
Kentucky, two in Pennsylvania, and one each 
in Oklahoma and Washington. One Band was 
organized on the steamship “‘ Empress of Japan,” 
on the Pacific Ocean. The numerals indicate 
the number of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 


New Bedford: William H. Taylor, 12; Horatio A. Kemp- 
ton, 7; Thompson St., 9; Cedar St., 6; I. W. Benja- 
min, 15; Thomas A. Greene, 9; George H. Dunbar, 9; 
Dartmouth St., 6; Acushnet Ave., 11. 


Schools in Maine 
Arrowsic: North Arrowsic. 
Brunswick: Center St., 4; Pleasant St., 2; Union St., 2; 
Bath St., 3; Grammar, 4. 
Durham: East Durham 8. S.; Bliss; River; Bend; Plum- 
mer; Crossman; Soper; Cedar. 
Lisbon: Primary, 2; Webster, 2; Grammar, 2; Ridge; 


Deering. 

Lisbon Falls: Methodist S. S.; Baptist S. S.; Oppor- 
tunity, 2; Dingley, 5; Sandhill, 3; School St., 2; Lisbon 
Center. 

Topsham: Village, 4. 

Woolwich: Sagadahoc Ferry. 


Schools in Connecticut 


Clinton: Mill District; Kilseytown. 

Guilford: Leetes Island, 2; Nut Plains; Primary No. 1; 
Clapboard Hill; Boston St., 4; Guilford Institute, 5. 

Madison: Hammonasett. 

North Branford: Center, 2. 

North Guilford: North Guilford, 2. 

Stratford: Garden St., 4; Franklin, 16. 


Dallas, Pennsylvania: Band of Mercy. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Black Beauty. 


Bands in Kentucky 


Barnetts Creek: Madison. 
Chandlersville: Garfield. 
Colson: Colson. 

Edgar: Edgar. 

Kenwood: Kenwood. 
Lowmansville: Red Wing. 
Offutt: Jackson; McKinley. 
Riceville: Jefferson. 

Sip: Puncheon. 
Staffordsville: Shelley. 
Volga: Woodrow Wilson. 


New Healdton, Oklahoma: Pioneer. 
Spokane, Washington: Four Mound. 


S. S. “Empress of Japan,” Pacific Ocean: Empress of 
Japan. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy, 109,786 


BAND OF MERCY ON SHIPBOARD 


RS. JOHN HILL, a member of the 
executive board of the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Humane Society, writes us that while traveling 
from Vancouver to Yokohama she organized 
a Band of Mercy among the children passengers 
and had three meetings during the voyage. 
The children represented many foreign countries 
and promised to extend the Band of Mercy 
idea in their respective homes. We believe this 
is the first instance of a Band of Mercy being 
formed on board an ocean steamship. 


Girls Taught Kindness in 


ERE is an interesting glimpse of life at 

Camp Fuller, in Swope Park, where 200 
deserving children of Kansas City, Missouri, 
were given from three to four weeks’ outing 
during last summer. The Camp was made 
possible by a bequest supplemented by addi- 
tional gifts, administered by the Kansas City 
Humane Society. 

The Camp site is truly a bit of wonderland, 
situated in one of the beauty spots of the Swope 
Park. Here, at intervals during the summer, the 
boys and girls alternating, from sixty to seventy 
children from the poorer districts of the city 
were taken to camp, as is the annual custom, 
as guests of the Humane Society with no ex- 
pense whatever to their parents. Plenty of 
the very best and most wholesome food was 
provided for them. This summer it was the 
girls’ turn to enjoy these privileges. 

At this rustic village of which nearly every 
path and every tree was named for some friend 
of animals or of children, the girls romped in 
the open, swam, hiked, rode in the commodious 
new boat “The Golden Rule,” studied nature 
first hand, learned manual arts while they rested, 
and at meal times rushed to their modern, 
screened dining room tent to drink milk and eat 
fresh vegetables until even the thinnest got fat 
and rosy. 

Along Angell Avenue, named for George T. 
Angell, were pitched twenty-five tents, floored 
and screened and with individual beds. These 
tents were named for persons known to have 
shown exceptional kindness to children and 
animals. Helen Gould, Anna Sewell, author of 
“Black Beauty,” the historian, Plutarch, even 
Jim Key, the trick horse, were represented. 

The yacht “‘Golden Rule,” once a lifesaver in 
the United States service, plied up and down the 
Lake of the Woods, manned by the children at 
the camp and directed by one of the instructors. 

Each girl was taught the names of at least 
fifteen birds. She got to know them by the 
plumage and also by the song. She learned their 
habits and the good they do. She learned in 
the same way about everything around the 
camp. 

Justice and kindness were impressed scien- 
tifically upon the minds of the children in a 
thousand different ways. In all their games, 


Kansas City 


such as tennis, swimming, volley-ball, and 
nearly every other sport that youngsters like, 
this same sense of fairness and squareness 
prevailed. 

The children were also taught knot-tying by 
a former navy man, clay modeling, sewing, 
basket-weaving, and other crafts. Fifteen ex- 
pert instructors were employed. 

The success of Camp Fuller is due very largely 
to the interest and enthusiasm of Mr. Edwin 
R. Weeks, president of the Kansas City Humane 
Society, whose genial countenance is seen at 
the left of the picture. 


BAND OF MERCY SONG 
Tune, “The Red, White and Blue” 
SARAH MARTYN WRIGHT 

O WHAT is the hope of our nation, 

The hope of this land of the free? 

’Tis the parents’ and teachers’ devotion 
To the children, for in them we see 

The bulwark and strength of our country, 
Their hands will its destiny hold, 

The pride and the boast of our couniry, 
Its future, the children will mould. 


CHorus 
Then the boy and the girl of today, 
God’s law must be taught to obey; 
For the weal or the woe of tomorrow, 
Is the boy and the girl of today. 


Let the home be an emblem of heaven, 
In its happiness, purity, peace; 
And its earliest, tenderest lessons, 
Sweetest mem’ ries that never shall cease. 
For amid future turmoil and trial, 
Such memories ever will prove; 
E’en in storms of the wildest temptation, 
Surest anchor of duty and love. 
Corus 


And ye teachers, O bring to your duty, 
Hearts aflame with the love of your work. 

Work the noblest, the best, in whose beauty 
No selfishness ever may lurk. 

For you're training the wards of a nation, 
Its destiny soon they will hold. 

Then with wisdom, teach true veneration 
For the virtues more precious than gold. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ANTONIO ARRIGHI 


REV. J. G. STEVENSON, B. A., in the Christian World 


ASTOR ANTONIO ARRIGHI is connected with the 
Italian Evangelical Church in New York. As far back 

as 1849 he was a drummer boy in Italy in the army of Gari- 
baldi, and being taken prisoner he was sentenced to serve as 
agalley-slave. At last he escaped, thanks to the help of a good 
carter, and before long he was on his way to Leghorn, where 
he hoped to find a vessel which would take him as cabin boy 
to New York. To reach Leghorn meant a journey of over two 
hundred miles, much of it across terrible marshes. On the 
second day of his travels poor Antonio got into a quagmire, 
and though he tried to struggle out again he sank gradually 


until his knees were covered with the terrible mud. This 


sinking took quite a while, and all the time the boy kept call- 
ing for aid. But in that desolate place there was no one to 
hear him, and slowly, very slowly indeed, he sank deeper and 
deeper until his hips were covered. 

Dusk came on, and the poor lad had given up all hope, 
when a big shepherd dog appeared on another part of the 
marsh. The good dog seemed to know exactly how Antonio 
was situated and also he knew the marsh, for on much firmer 
ground he came quite near the boy. Of course, Antonio coaxed 
him, for he felt that if he could get hold of him and pull, he 
might thus be able to scramble out of the mire. The intelli- 
gent dog knew how to take care of himself, and had apparently 
helped wayfarers before, for at every step he would feel the 
ground carefully with his paws, and when he found, quite 
near to Antonio, a place where the soil seemed solid, he gave 
a bark, and then he lay down with his liind paws resting on 
solid ground and his fore paws stretched across the mire. 
Antonio reached out towards his paws, but it was too far for 
him to grip them. So after thinking he took off his coat, and 
holding a sleeve firmly, he flung the garment towards the dog. 
The dog tried to get hold of it with his paws and mouth, but 


it was just beyond his reach, and the good animal dared not’ 


venture any nearer. After several other attempts, Antonio 
made a tremendous effort to reach over as far as he possibly 
could, and then once more he flung the coat towards the dog. 
His struggles to throw it almost sent him quite under, but 
this time the dog was able to grip the other sleeve with his 
teeth and at once he began to pull. Steadily the noble animal 
tugged and tugged, and Antonio felt himself rising. The dog 
kept on pulling, and by slow degrees he at last dragged the 
boy out of the quagmire. Soon Antonio had one foot on firm 
soil and the next minute he and his noble rescuer were together 
on solid land. 

How it turned out that the dog belonged to a hermit who 
looked after Antonio, how the boy made his way to Leghorn, 
how he got his job as cabin boy, how in New York the first 
English he learned was “Hurry up” and “Get out,’ how he 
sold plaster images, then became a Christian and supported 
himself through school and college and became a preacher — 
all this is written in the account of his life. All of it is good 
reading; but what troubles me is want of news about the dog. 
But if that good old dog is dead, there are other dogs who are 
living, and for the sake of the noble animal who rescued, An- 
tonio we must all be kind to them. 


‘* Kind words are but the little seeds ; 
Yet these spring up and bear kind deeds.” 


THE SQUIRRELS 


KNEW a young couple who lived in a wood, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip, 
Up ina tree-top their dwelling it stood, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip. 


The summer it came, the summer it went, 
Chipperee, chippereeg, chip, 

And there they lived on and never paid rent, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip. 


And four little babies peeped out at the sky, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip, 

You never saw darlings so pretty and shy, 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip. 


KINDNESS TO BIRDS 


IRDS know a deal more than some folks think they do. 
They knew when Thoreau spoke kindly to them, and they 
know when others speak unkindly. I think no one ever feeds 
the birds, or does any other kind deed for them, without feel- 
ing happier, and being made better by it. If you don’t 
believe what I say, try it. Geo. T. ANGELL 


A SCOTCH LASSIE AND HER PETS 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C. A. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1917 


People who give their time, influence, or money to further 
any animal society's work will NEVER feel the sting of 
ingratitude, but will ALWA YS feel the animals’ gratitude 
and be remembered in this life and afterwards by friends of 
animals, when ALL others have forgotten them. 


Bequest of $3000 (on account) from Elizabeth G. Stuart 
of Hyde Park. 


Members and Donors 


Wi. wa donations, $5.20; Mrs. M. H., $3; 
Mrs. G. D. » aes L. E., $2; Mrs. A. L. H., $2; Mrs. 
a. 33. Be B. M., $2; and, for the "Angell 
Memorial be a sundry donations, $24.85; W. J. F., 
$8.50; J. G. P., $2.20; Miss B. S., $2; Dr. H. H. S., $2; 
E. S., $1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. J. B. A. ae 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


J. E.F., J. H. G. G., Mrs. E. H. G., Mrs. 
C. Co., Ss. W., 
Miss M.T.S. , Mrs. H. F. 
Hospital, Mrs. M. E. D., 


C.E.C., K. & 
. F. M., Mrs. W. F. H., 
and, ‘for the Angell Memorial 
0: 'N. L., Mrs. S. L. H. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. M. H., Mrs. F. S “a M. S., Mrs. C. T. J., H.C. 

S., Mrs. W. L. M. N.C. J., Mrs. C. E. B., Mrs 

A. A. E . M.E. S., Master E. R. F., Mrs. 

B. K., J. for the Memorial Hos- 

‘a ul, Mrs. E. N FS. , Mrs. E. E. R., Miss C. M. 
, Miss W. P. Ww. a7 M. F., Mrs. M. W. W., Mrs. C. 


Interest and sundries, $820.52. Total, $5255.93. 
The American Humane Education Society, $750. 


For Army and Other Horse Relief 


» $50; Miss C. L. A., $20; O. W., $18; C. a. 

. 1 J.C. G., $10; Miss M. F. M., $8; H. 

, $6; M. W. H., $5; Dr. G. K. S., “in memory ry c. 

: 8.” $5; Miss B. S., $5; A. E. W., $5; Miss C. T. 

- T. 8. C., $5; Mrs. G. H., $5; Miss R. S. M. C., * $5: 

. Ww. < 3 $5; Miss M. T. S., $5; Mrs. R. P. B., $3.50: 

F. 8., $2; S.P.P., $2; Mrs. A. L. W., $2; Mrs. 

«Children of Dott, ‘Pennsylvania, $2; C. 

”, $2: F.S. W., Mrs. C. T. J., $1; M. D: 
. H. E. B., $1; Mas. E. J. L., $1. 
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Subscribers 


$20; M. S., $10; Mrs. T. C., 37. 7.50} A.lI $4; 
$3.7 75; s. $3.60; A. B. $3; 
B.B., , $3; Mrs. M.C.J., $3; E. 

3. F. H., $3; H. G., M. C., 
$2: L. B.H., $2: B., $2; J. A. P., $2; Mrs. M. C, 
S. S., $2; Mrs. A. M. K $1. 50; Mrs. O. ¥., $1.20; H.G., 
$1. 20; McD. A., $1.2 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. E. E. L., A. L. GA. PP. A G. F., 
Mrs. E. W. N., Mrs. E. L. F., J. N. NeW. 
C. M. H., E. G., T. E. A., Mrs. G. E. R., G. D. B. D., 
Mrs. F. E. M., Mrs. E. J. L., M. B., N. O., Mrs. G. W. W., 
L. ,L. A., Mrs., H. C. B., J. W. B. Co., L. N. P., H. 
F. L, Miss M. R. S., C. F. D., Mrs. C. G. W., R. S. F., 
C6. 2. 6.4. D, M.S. B. J. 
S.R.. Mrs. J. J. O’B., Mrs, G. M. M., M. B. S., L. R., S. 
4.4.8. J. G. J., H. H., Mrs. L. C. M., E.S. K., 
Mrs. F. ae .. Mrs. I. A. C., E. C., Prof. F. A. B., F. 8. 
W., E. w “A., Mrs. t “A. W., Mrs. M. E. T., I. K., Mrs. 
F. A. P. 


All others, $12.29. Total, $211.42. 
Sales of publications, etc., $815.74. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR SEPTEMBER, 1917 


A Rhode Island friend, B. E. O., $8.60 
A. I. Y., $6; Mrs. T.C., $5; B.C., $3.50; R. E. N., $3.45; 
M. C. J., $206; T. P., 7 Mrs. "A. P., $1.15, 


3; 
K $1: Mrs. F. A., $1; W. ie Co., $.1; W.E. B., 
$i; Mrs. J. H., $.30. 


Small sales, $24.53. 
Interest, $299.82. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


AVE you not something to be thankful 

for this Thanksgiving Day? Perhaps 
you have recovered from a serious illness, or a 
relative or possibly a pet animal has been re- 
stored to health, or some unusual good fortune 
has come to you during the year. Why not 
give your gratitude a practical turn by remem- 
bering with a gift either the American Humane 
Education Society or the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? As 
a generous contributor to our work frequently 
writes, “The more you give the better you will 
feel.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


WHAT ONE EXCHANGE SAYS 


HE editor of The Banner-Sentinel, Clarks- 
LL ville, Missouri, writes us as follows: 

“Tn regard to Our Dumb Animals, I could not 
do without it. I use a clipping from it each 
week in my local paper, and it’s read in the 
public schools where more than one hundred 
children receive the benefit. Have sent copies 
to St. Louis, Kansas City, and other places, to 
be read in the schools. Do you think it could 
be put to better use? Am so glad always to 
receive it, and hope you will continue to let it 
come, for no copy is appreciated more than the 
one received by me.” 

Mo.ure S. Wirick 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 

Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of the annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, Laurence 
Minot, and Thomas Nelson Perkins, to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. Persons of compara- 
tively small means may by this arrangement 
obtain a better income for life than could be had 
with equal safety by the usual methods of in- 
vestment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest, and ultimately promoting the 
cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS . 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar susbcriptions sent direct to us entitle the 
sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 


at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold face are of 


books) : — 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1916-May, 1917.. .cloth $1.25 
Humane Stamps, in colors................ 15 cts. per 100 


About the Horse 

Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents. ..... paper 15 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. .$.25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or. .3.00 

The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete... 
Care of Horses........ 40" « 
The Horse’s Prayer 25 

The Horse’s Point of View, in Winter, post-card,1.00 “ “ 


ini 


The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)......... 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts....... small 35 cts, 


iulogy on the Dog, by Vest, 
The Dog — Its Care in Healt 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318. pp. ills..cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts........ paper 15 cts. 
How the Birds Help the ++ 40 per 100 
The Air-gun and the Birds a 


About the Cat 


The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. . 
How to Treat Cats 


ost-card...... $1.00 per 100 
60 


per 100 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, i ag 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts............... paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth 25 cts.. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts.......... ‘paper 15 cts. 


The Cruelties of Trapping................. $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp........... bates 


Humane Education 


Kind to Animals,” pennants (red or 


-each 20 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley. 


cloth 25 ets. 
paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Papen (selections for school use), 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations............ paper 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... ..cloth 75 cts. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Children i in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow....40 “ “ 
Woman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley.......... * 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp...1.00 “ “ 
A Talk With Ghe Tener. 40 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each........ cts. per 100 


7 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small ..... 5 ets. 
“*Band of Mercy” pennant 
Band of Mercy Register 
Songs of Happy Life (56 


8e 
eo words only)..$3.00 per 100 


Songs of Happy Life (with music)............ each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card.............- “30 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy..............+++ 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy.......... 


No order by mail filled for less » take five cents. 
The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
255 Vetoes Street Coolidge Corner 


BROOKLINE 
564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


A most comfortable and convenient place to stop at. 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLANS 
Only two blocks from South Terminal Station. North 
Union Station easily reached by Elevated Railroad. 
JAMES G. HICKEY Send for TILLY HAYNES 
Manager Circular Proprietor 


tion relative to this department, address 


The Pet-Dog Boarding Department of The Angell Animal Hospital 
Will receive for board and care pet dogs whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well managed place in which to leave 
them. This department is under the direct oversight of the Doctors of the Hospital. For terms and for all other informa- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anim 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


als 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz.......40 “ “ 
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